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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

"The Fireside Sphinx," by Miss Agnes Repplier, just published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is one of the most charming of the 
author's many volumes. It is a book on cats, and the author's 
pleasant treatment of her subject — her title, her dedication, her divis- 
ions, her apt phrases and sympathetic prattle — is as charming as are 
the characteristic pictures by E. Bonsall with which the volume is 
illuminated. The author says: "There is a sweet and sunny corner 
of the Elysian fields where drowse and play, and drowse and play 
forever, a little band of cats, whose names, as imperishable as their 
masters', are household words to-day. We know them well, these 
gentle, furry ghosts, lifted to immortality by the human hands that 
fondled them in life. We know the white Muezza whom Mohammed 
loved, and Bouhaki of Thebes, proudest of his proud race, and Dick 
Whittington's thrice-famous cat that made his master's fortune. We 
know this sleek and shining tortoise-shell, for she is Selima, fair and 
ill-fated. This pensive pussy with clear topaz eyes shared Petrarch's 
heart with Laura; this splendid beast — " But there is no use going 
further. We did not know until Miss Repplier told us in her bright, 
entertaining way, and Bonsall furnished pictures that fairly purr and 
mew in their naturalness. They are all there, in the text and the 
pictures — the cat of antiquity, the cat in the Dark Ages, the cat under 
persecution, the cat in the Renaissance, the cat of Albion, the cat in 
art, the cat triumphant, some cats of France, the cat of to-day — they 
are all there but that cat, the feline outcast, against whom we may 
hold a grudge for sleepless nights or scratched fingers. The volume 
is too pleasant and sympathetic in its tone for one to suspect that 
Miss Repplier — or the artist either, for that matter — ever suffered 
inconvenience from the pets she has exploited. The casual reader 
will find a fund of entertainment in the book, from the "In Memory 
of Agrippina" to "Finis," and the artist classes, who are not so much 
interested in cats as in how to draw them, will get valuable sugges- 
tions from Bonsall's lifelike and spirited drawings. 

"Francia," the last of the critical biographies issued in the admir- 
able Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture series, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is one of the most acceptable of the volumes 
given to the public. Heretofore there has been but one life of 
Francia available for the English reader, a mere sketch by Mrs. Ady 
in her little book, "Mantegna and Francia." The works on Francia 
in Italian also are scarce and out of date, and the French monographs 
on him are not easily obtainable. The fact that many important data 
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respecting Francia have lately been discovered makes the publication 
of the present book most opportune. The author, George C. William- 
son, is especially qualified for his task. He has been a close student 
of Francia's pictures, and the volume, moreover, represents the result 
of a great deal of careful and personal hard work in Bologna. Not a 
little of the information given is absolutely new; as, for instance, the 
account of the picture now in Chantilly, the identification of the 
scenery in many pictures, and the story of the Buonbisi picture in 
the National Gallery. In several instances the author differs in his 
conclusions from the established opinions regarding Francia and his 
work, but he has not done so without careful deliberation, and he has 
in every case given detailed reasons for his views. The influence of 
Francia does not appear to have extended far beyond his immediate 
surroundings, but his school was a very large one. He occupies a 
place apart. His pictures almost without exception are religious, 
betraying no sympathy with the classic or humanistic movement, and 
never portraying scenes from mythology or pagan story. A good 
colorist, earnest and pure in his conceptions, tender in his sympathies, 
and a master of his resources, Francia devoted himself to the service 
of the church, and Mr. Williamson tells the simple story of his life 
most fully and in a manner most appreciative. The value of the 
book is enhanced by a carefully prepared bibliography and a full 
catalogue of the works attributed to the artist. 

In these days when so much interest is taken in that which per- 
tains to the decoration of the home, a handbook calculated to em- 
phasize decorative consistency is of special value. Such a work is 
supplied in "Period Decoration," lately issued from the press of 
Clifford & Lawton. There are hundreds of books on various deco- 
rative subjects, but the value of this volume lies in the fact that the 
author, Chandler R. Clifford, has condensed and simplified the subject- 
matter of many books in one. In a sense the work is a ready-refer- 
ence book, treating the subject of decoration by periods; as, for 
instance, the Egyptian, the Turkish, the Roman, the Byzantine, the 
Gothic, etc., each period being illustrated with a profusion of typical 
views. Appended is a complete glossary of decorative terms, and a 
chronological table showing the historic relations of one country to 
another. In brief, therefore, the volume is a concise, practical 
encyclopedia of the decorative periods, and in this regard is virtually 
unique among publications. 

One of the most unique and artistic specimens of book-making 
recently issued is "A Japanese Nightingale," by Onoto Watanna, 
published by Harper & Brothers. The special feature of the volume 
that appeals to lovers of the beautiful is the successful carrying out 
of a scheme of marginal illustrations, executed by a Japanese artist, 
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Genjiro Yeto, and printed in delicate bluish gray tint throughout the 
two hundred odd pages of the book. The effect is charming and is 
suggestive of the best type of Oriental pictorial art. A work in 
English with a Japanese theme, written by a Japanese writer, and 




ILLUSTRATION FROM "A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE" 

By Genjiro Yeto 

Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers 

illumianted by a Japanese artist is somewhat unusual, and the publishers 
are to be complimented on the success of the venture. Of the text 
little need here be said. It is the bright story of a Japanese girl who 
marries away from home and friends, and who, by characteristics and 
career, justifies the title of the book. The decorative illustrations, 
however, are worthy of special note. No race is more artistic than 
the Japanese, and none has brought the art of graceful illumination 
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to a higher degree of perfection. The artist in this case has executed, 
exclusive of title-page and other special designs, sixteen plates, 
thoroughly Japanese in conception, and done with the nicety of detail 
for which his race is famous. The drawings are all simple and 
sketchy, and while professedly merely decorative, are replete with 
suggestions of the island home of the "Nightingale," its flowers, its 
demure maidens, its customs, its architecture, its trees, and the birds 
that enlivened them. Most of the drawings invade the text and are 
lost on the printed page, the bluish gray lines meandering among the 
black letters. This same set of drawings recurs in successive signa- 
tures throughout the book, and so unobtrusive are they, so delicate, 
so instinct with a foreign world of thought and feeling, that one wel- 
comes the recurring designs, scarcely conscious of their repetitions. 
No scheme of pictorial display could be better suited to the pages, or 
more in harmony with the simple story told. In addition to these 
marginal sketches, the book is further illustrated with three full-page 
plates, done in the soft colors of the older and better class of Japan- 
ese prints, but essentially modern in idea. Apart from any consider- 
ation, therefore, of the story, the volume merits being classed with 
the art books of the season, since it would be difficult to find a 
work of recent publication more replete with grace and beauty in its 
decorative features. One would wish, however, that the publishers 
had softened the intense green of the cover into something more in 
keeping with the delicate tints of the Oriental drawings within the 
book. 

The publication by Little, Brown & Co. of a new edition of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton's " Contemporary French Painters," beautifully 
illustrated in photogravure, gives another period of life and influ- 
ence to one of the best books on modern French art accessible 
to the English reader. As a critic Hamerton is eminently just and 
sympathetic, and one may safely accept his conclusions as the 
opinions of a man who speaks with authority. The sound, catholic 
tone of his work is especially noticeable in this volume, for the 
writing of which he had a preparation which comparatively few 
who have essayed to criticise foreign art have enjoyed. It has 
been one of Hamerton's principles that to give a true account 
of any school of art, it was necessary to know the country which 
produced the school. This, in his opinion, is why French criti- 
cisms of English painters have been so curiously inadequate and 
have so widely missed their mark. No French art critic of any 
note has been thoroughly acquainted with the English language 
and with English manners, customs, and modes of thought, and 
as a consequence the mere effect of strangeness in English art has 
bewildered and baffled the French critics. For- the same reason 
there has been a fulsome amount of English criticism of French 
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art, which has scarcely been worthy of consideration. Hamerton 
approached his subject free from the liability of such error, since, 
at the time of writing, he had had twelve years of frequent inter- 
course with Frenchmen and five years' residence among them. He 
had, therefore, cleared his mind from the distorted prejudices of the 
foreigner, and had learned to respect the efforts and to understand 
the feelings of art-workers outside of English boundaries. Hence, 
in "Contemporary French Painters" he does not indulge in any 
assumption of the perfection of English standards and refer foreign 
works to them, nor does he consider French works with the national 
or partisan bias of a French critic. With this peculiar qualification 
for his task, Hamerton considers the various schools of French art, 
and gives a succinct account and a careful estimate of those artists 
who have won for themselves the distinction of being leaders in 
their country's art. His chapters have at once the charm of enter- 
taining reading and the value of an authoritative commentary. 
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AMERICAN ART NEEDS NO PROTECTION* 

We want no protection for American art. There is no such a 
thing as competition in art. Each man paints for himself. Yet duty 
stands, and especially upon the works of men now dead. Their pic- 
tures ought to be admitted into the United States free. We even 
ought to invite them in. 

No man ever succeeded in art unless he painted for himself. 
Some of the pictures we see are full of choice thoughts, but incorrect 
in drawing and bad in color. But there is that mysterious something 
about them that attracts the eye and shows originality. Experienced 
painters leave little things to care for themselves. 

When you come down to it art is not all realism. You must know 
what you yourself want to express, and that is what no other person 
can do for you. Shut yourself up and don't allow any one to tell you 
how a picture should be painted. I believe all good art of to-day is 
founded on what has been done before. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should imitate the old masters. 

All students in this country, I believe, want to go abroad at some 
time. It is a good thing to do. But there are as good schools in 
this country as any place, and you who cannot go abroad need not 
worry. Some of the best American painters never studied abroad, 
although most of them went to foreign countries to see the works of 
noted foreign painters. John W. Alexander. 

* Portion of an address delivered at Pittsburg. 



